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| Mediaeval Recasting of an Ancient 
Declamation 


Among the selections included in Beeson’s Primer 
Medieval Latin, one, entitled De Sectanda Fideli- 
zt gives the appearance of an anachronism; for 
s excerpt, drawn from the Gesta Romanorum,? is 
ransparent borrowing from the Controversiae of 
elder Seneca,? who wrote during the principate 
Tiberius. Beeson describes the Gesta Romanorum 


as “the most remarkable collection of medieval tales 


we have, compiled at the end of the thirteenth 
tury for the use of preachers as well as to fur- 
h entertaining and edifying reading.’* Bor- 
eque, the most recent editor and translator of 
meca’s Suasoriae and Controversiae, places the 
diaeval collection earlier, saying “Aussi le sujet 
h grand nombre de Controverses a-t-il été repris 
is les Gesta Romanorum, traduits eux-mémes 
ns le Violier des Nouvelles francaises, qui date du 
* siécle.”> In any event, the reappearance of the 
tlamatory theme attests the extraordinary vitality 
Thetoric in the classical tradition. Here we have 
d ional evidence of the continuing regard for that 
scipline which made the Ad Herennium a favorite 


etbook and Lucan a favorite author. 


Story of the Declamation 


The Senecan declamation is based on the follow- 
t hypothetical circumstances: A youth taken pris- 
er by pirates wrote to his father asking to be 
bsomed. The father ignored his request. Subse- 
tly the daughter of the pirate chief forced the 
z man to swear that he would marry her if she 
ected his release. They made their escape to- 
ner and after marrying returned to his native 
id. His father then attempted to break up the 
ion by demanding that the youth marry an orphan 
ro bably a kinswoman, to whom he would have 
m under obligations, as every reader of Terence’s 
ormio knows). His refusal was countered by dis- 
eritance. The task of the declaimer was to argue 
t the disinheritance action be rescinded, by show- 
et refusal to marry the orphan was justified. 
the De Sectanda Fidelitate follows the same pat- 
b up to the point where the youth and the daugh- 
(of the pirate chief return, except that their mar- 
ge has not yet taken place. As soon as father and 
i meet, the former forbids the union, threatening 
Meprive the youth of his inheritance in case of 
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disobedience. There is no mention of an or‘phan, and 
the sole ground for the prohibition rests on the girl’s 
unfitness. The son protests that he owes more to her 
than to his father, since she had freed him not only 
from chains but also from the danger of death. The 
father then undertakes to prove her unworthy, by 
arguing, first, that she had deceived her own father 
and deprived him of the large sum which the ransom 
would have brovght, and, second, that lust rather 
than love or pity had led her to desire the youth as a 
husband. She speaks in her own defence, asserting 
that the pirate chief was enormously wealthy and 
that the ransom, though it would have impoverished 
the young man’s father to raise it, would have been 
a mere pittance to him. To the second charge she 
retorts that the prisoner was so wasted by his ordeal 
that he had lost all physical attractiveness and 
spirit; hence, lust is no adequate explanation of her 
behavior. The reluctant parent admits himself van- 
quished by these arguments and abandons his ob- 
jections; the pair are married and live nappily ever 
after. 

This narrative is followed by a moralisatio, a cus- 
tomary adjunct of mediaeval stories. It is explained 
that the son captured by pirates represents the 
whole human race, taken prisoner by the sin of its 
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first parent, and held in the devil’s power thereafter. 
The father unwilling to ransom the captive is the 
world. The daughter who visited him in prison is 
divinitas animae coniuncta, which descended to hell 
and freed man from the devil’s fetters. Our heav- 
enly Father, the moralisatio continues, has no need 
of our riches, for He is supremely rich and good. 
Hence Christ visited us when He assumed our flesh, 
and asked no reward except to be betrothed to man 
(homini desponsatus). But our father the world 
murmurs against this, saying that if man adheres 
to God he will lose his inheritance of earthly goods, 
since, in the words of Matthew 6.24, it is impossible 
to serve both God and Mammon. And the interpre- 
tation ends with the warning that it is better for us 
to scorn the world than to lose the fellowship of 
God, in support of which Matthew 19.29 is quoted, 
to the effect that “every one that hath left house, or 
brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, 
or children, or lands for my name’s sake, shall re- 
ceive an hundredfold, and shall possess life everlast- 
ing.” 

In its Senecan form, the theme posed a fairly 
simple question regarding the limits of the patria 
potestas. To be sure, there arises the complication 
of the oath given to the pirate’s daughter, so that, 
as usual, a conflict of duties must be resolved, and 
equity enters the picture. Despite declaimers’ argu- 
ments that love cannot be forced and that the choice 
of a wife must be exempt from paternal interfer- 
ence, no actual Greek or Roman court would have 
heeded such protestations; but in the schools prac- 
tical constraints upon eloquence were unimportant. 


Arguments Reported by Seneca 


Seneca, who sets forth the chief arguments on 
both sides of the case as delivered by their propo- 
nents, enables us to see the opposing lines of debate 
very clearly. Julius Bassus, the most vocal advocate 
of the young man, maintains that the prisoner’s 
pitiable state guaranteed the girl’s honorable mo- 
tives of love and pity and ruled out passion; he 
pleaded the youth’s debt of gratitude to his savior 
and the obligation imposed by his oath; and (on the 
apparently gratuitous assumption that the orphan 
was rich, and hence in the father’s view a better 
match) dwelt at length on the hardships of subjec- 
tion to a rich wife. The elder Arellius Fuscus gave 
a characteristic declamatory touch to discussion of 
the orba, asserting that the pirate’s daughter had 
now also become an orphan. 

On the opposite side, Latro produced the greatest 
number of arguments, both rational and emotional. 
He asserted that the oath was annulled by the con- 
straint imposed upon the youth by his father, 
ascribed the girl’s rescue of the captive to passion, 
and claimed that the father feared for his life, be- 








lieving that the pirate’s daughter would command 
perricide as repayment for her service. Cestius Piys 
declared the marriage null, since neither father haq 
sanctioned or been present at the ceremony. Buteo 
professed to see collusion between the pirate chief 
and his daughter in allowing the youth’s escape, 
since both regarded him as a desirable husband, 
Gallio expressed suspicion that the girl was a spy, 
acting in her father’s interest. And Haterius con- 
jured up the picture of a pirate raid in which the 
city was burned and looted. 

The advantages of using such subjects literally 
as training for the law courts over employing them 
allegorically for moral edification become apparent 
when one considers the inept similitudes of the De 
Sectanda Fidelitate. The father-son relationship be- 
tween the world and the human race is obscure. The 
likening of Christ to the girl who visited the captive 
in prison, and His claiming the reward of betrothal 
to the human race, are far-fetched. But most out- 
rageous of all is the necessary equation of God, who 
is so rich that He has no need of man’s wealth, to 
the pirate chief—hardly an example of supreme 
goodness! One is led to suspect that the moralisatio 
is a carelessly contrived appendage to a story which 
was told for its own sake, as adventure, and that the 
proportions of each approximate the importance at- 
tached to it (the narrative is roughly four times as 
extensive as the interpretation). Reminiscence of 
the original treatment persists in the title, which 
implies the obligation upon the young man to adhere 
to his oath, though the idea is never specifically de- 
veloped in the moralisatio; in the thought that the 
breaking of the oath would benefit him financially; 
in the father’s objection that the girl sought the 
marriage because of lustful desires; and in the 
counter-argument that the youth’s confinement had 
rendered him only an object of pity. The twist 
which represents the father as dropping his objec- 
tions to the marriage appears to exemplify a ten- 
dency of the Gesta Romanorum, namely the happy 
ending; for example, the accused Vestal of Con- 
troversiae 1.2, who survived her ordeal of being 
flung from the Tarpeian Rock, is pardoned in the 
excerpt from the Gesta which bears the title of 
Iustum Iudicium. Charles S. Rayment 
Carleton College 


NOTES 
1 Number 24, p af en 2 Number 5. 3 1.6. 4 P. 55. 5 


Henri Bornecque, Sénéque le Rheteur: Controverses et Sua- 
soires (Paris 1932) Intr., p. 14. 





Nil aliud scit necessitas, quam vincere. 

Nemo timendo ad summum pervenit locum. 
Nisi per te sapias, frustra sapientem audias. 
Necessitati sapiens nil umquam negat. 

Non facile de innocente crimen fingitur. 

Nimium boni est in morte, cui nil sit mali. 
—Publ. Syr. Sent. 425-430. 
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Clemency of Trajan 


Dante relates, in the tenth canto of the Purgatorio, 
that as he and Vergil ascended the path within the 
gate of Purgatory, he saw that the white marble face 
of the cliff was adorned with sculptures illustrat- 
ing the Old and New Testaments, and that then 
“There was pictured the great glory of the Roman 
prince, whose worth impelled Gregory to his great 
victory, I mean the story of the Emperor Trajan and 
the poor widow.” The account, in brief, states that, 
when the suppliant begged the emperor, as he was 
about to set out on a military campaign, to make 
restitution. for the death of her son, Trajan delayed 
the expedition to perform his duty “as justice and 
compassion willed.” 

This story was recounted with varying details by 
writers of the middle ages. It appears to owe its 
source to a relief originally from a triumphal arch 
near the Pantheon, which showed a conquered prov- 
ince, represented as an old woman, kneeling before 
an armed emperor. Pope Gregory on viewing it was 
told that it commemorated Trajan’s kindness to a 
bereft widow. The pope was so impressed that he 
prayed for Trajan’s salvation, and his prayer was 
granted. The legend, which Dante probably knew 
from Saint Thomas Aquinas,’ appealed to the poet, 
who not only elevated Trajan to the rank of biblical 
personages, in the Purgatorio, but also referred to 
the story again in the Paradiso (20.40-48, 108-117). 


Ancient Testimonials 


Legend aside, it is interesting to review the state- 
ments in ancient writers that bear witness to 
Trajan’s outstanding character. Suetonius’ Vitae 
Caesarum ends with the life of Domitian. Aelius 
Spartianus, writing in the fourth century, began the 
series known as the Historia Augusta with Hadrian. 
Therefore, in addition to brief summaries of Tra- 
jan’s life and work in the Liber de Caesaribus (18) 
abridged from Aurelius Victor, the Epitome de 
Caesaribus (18) of unknown authorship, and the 
acount of Eutropius (8.2-5), all of the fourth or 
possibly the early fifth century, we learn of Trajan 
from the Panegyricus and Epistulae of Pliny the 
Younger, and from the epitome of Book 68 of Dio 
Cassius’ Historia Romana. The accounts of these 
authors, some details of which are repeated by more 
than one, lead to the conclusion that Trajan was 
indeed a person of outstanding ability and character, 
equal to his commanding appearance, (Pliny, Pan. 
4:7; Dio. 68.31.3), which is familiar to us from his 
sculptured likenesses. 

Pliny, writing to a friend about the Panegyricus, 
the speech in which he officially thanked the prince, 
to whom he was devoted, for his appointment as 
consul, regretted the difficulty of his task in describ- 
Ing so excellent and exalted a ruler, but hoped to 
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hold up, in his description of Trajan, a beacon, as it 
were, which succeeding emperors might follow (Ep. 
3.18.3). In another epistle on the same subject, he 
observed that the straightforward emphasizes the 
florid in literary style as light brings out the shadow 
in a painting (Ep. 3.13.4). He applied a similar type 
of emphasis by contrast in subject matter, when he 
paralleled the virtues of Trajan with the opposite 
vices, such as his hearers could not but recall had 
been associated with the tyrant Domitian. The vir- 
tues ascribed to Trajan (Pan. 3.4) and their oppo- 
sites are humanity and pride, clemency and cruelty, 
generosity and greed, kindness and ill-will, restraint 
and indulgence, energy and indolence.‘ This esti- 
mate of Trajan seems to be the basis of the descrip- 
tion in the Epitome de Caesaribus (13), to the effect 
that the inspired genius of the foremost writers could 
hardly do justice to his excellence; for he was dili- 
gent in war, gentle in peace; he displayed morality 
at home, courage in arms, wisdom in both; he was 
generous to his friends and enjoyed their society; 
he endured toil; he was enthusiastic about the excel- 
lent and warlike and liked straightforward charac- 
ters and very learned people. In short, he found new 
justice and law, both human and divine, and guarded 
the old as well. 


Trajan’s Extension of the Roman Domain 


Largely because of his courage and energy in 
military affairs, Trajan left the imperium Romanum 
at the greatest extent in its history. His personal 
courage is indicated in other circumstances. He re- 
mained at Antioch all during an earthquake (Dio. 
68.25.5), when, despite the pressure of military and 
judicial demands, he could undeniably have left the 
area briefly. Unprotected, he visited the home of 
Sura, a man the courtiers suspected of having de- 
signs on the prince’s life (Dio. 68.15.5). Freedom 
from suspicion of attempts on his life was demon- 
strated also in his appearing among the crowds of 
the poor and their children on the days before the 
distribution of grain( Pan. 26). He cared not only 
for the rising generation but for his fellow soldiers 
as well. On one occasion when, after a battle, the 
supply of dressings was inadequate, he tore up his 
own clothing for bandages (Dio. 68.8.). 

His restraint in personal life is demonstrated by 
the fact that there were no slanders against him 
(Dio 68.7.4). He was devoted to simple living (Dio 
68.6.3), headed an exemplary family circle (Dio 68. 
5.5; Pan. 83, 84), and enjoyed the society of friends 
whom he treated as equals (Dio. 68.7.3; Eutr. 8.4). 

So far was the fault of pride from Trajan’s char- 
acter that he considered the imperial office a duty 
to be fulfilled, not a gift for his personal exaltation. 
He declared that, as emperor, he strove to act as he 
would want others to act to him were he a private 
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citizen (Eutr. 8.5). He asserted that the emperor 
was not above the law but the law above the em- 
peror (Pan. 65). His sense of obligation is illus- 
trated by the anecdote that he remarked, as he gave 
the dagger of office to the praetorian prefect, Sub- 
uranus, that he should use it for the prince’s protec-. 
tion if he ruled well, against him if he acted other- 
wise (Dio. 68.16.12; Lib. de Caes. 13.9). His 
traveling about Rome on foot proves his humility as 
well as his freedom from suspicion (Pan. 24). 

Trajan’s generosity was in direct contrast to the 
rapacity and avarice of Domitian. He made no at- 
tempt to take more than his due from the public 
revenue (Pan. 36). He expelled the delatores, the 
chief purpose of whose machinations was to bring 
large sums of money to themselves and the imperial 
purse( Pan. 35). He returned confiscated property 
to those from whom it had been taken and made 
gifts to them to improve it (Pan. 50). He spent 
large sums on the restoration of public buildings 
rather than on the adornment of his own dwelling 
(Pan. 51; Dio 68.7.1). His magnificent forum and 
the libraries which it contained were for the use of 
the public (Dio. 68.16.38; Eutr. 18.5) ; yet, in accord- 
ance with his modesty, he omitted to put his name 
on what he considered a mere restoration of the 
Circus Maximus (Dio 68.7.2). Because of honest 
and good management, despite military expense and 
sums spent for public improvements, he was able to 
lessen some inheritance taxes (Pan. 38-40). He reg- 
ulated the grain supply of the entire empire to com- 
pensate for failure of a crop in any one country 
(Pan. 30-32) and provided the expected entertain- 
ment for the populace as well (Pan. 33). 


Clemency and Human Sympathy 

The virtue of clemency cannot be dissociated 
from human sympathy, kindness, and justice. Per- 
haps that is why Pliny did include the last specifi- 
cally in his enumeration of Trajan’s admirable qual- 
ities. When governor of Bithynia, Pliny sought the 
advice of Trajan on many problems. This must have 
been rather an imposition on the emperor’s time, 
but the letters and especially Trajan’s replies are 
valuable documents to illustrate his viewpoint. 
Though this is no attempt to give an account of 
Trajan as a jurist, a few of his decisions may be 
cited. He refused to give a ruling that infringed the 
rights of private citizens (Ep. 10.109). He affirmed 
the force of local custom whenever it did not in- 
fringe on Roman practice (Ep. 10.113). He insisted 
on fixing responsibility truly after ascertaining the 
facts; thus, after an aqueduct had collapsed, he 
judged the designer guilty rather than anyone else 
connected with the work (Ep. 10.38). When Pliny 
was puzzled as to how to punish two slaves who had 
been enlisted among recruits, here too Trajan ad- 
vised getting to the root of the matter. If they had 
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been drafted, there was no question of their freedom 
from blame; if sent as substitutes, those who haq 
sent them were at fault. Only if they had enlisted, 


realizing their servile status, were they themselye | 


to be punished (Ep. 10.380). In reply to Pliny’s re. 
quest for guidance in dealing with those accuseg 


before him as Christians, Trajan insists that anony- 


mous evidence and hearsay had no place in a trial 
(Ep. 10.37), as it furnished a very bad example and 
one not in accord with the <enlightenment of the> 
times. 
Flaws Noted in Trajan 

Historians do, however, note a few flaws in the 
character of this almost superhuman emperor, His 
formal education had not been the finest offered by 
the times. Hence his oratory, though it accomplished 
its purpose, was not outstanding (Dio 68.7.4). At 
times, he overindulged in food and wine. Yet such 
was his sense of fairness that he had made it a strict 
rule that no commands given by him at such a time 
were to be carried out (Lib. de Caes. 13.10). 


When Nerva had appointed Trajan Caesar and | 


had adopted him before the Roman senate, passing 
over members of his own family, he assured that 
body that Trajan’s military reputation would guar- 
antee the safety of the state. Military skill and high 
principles, which we may infer were already well- 
known in the case of the forty-year old Caesar, later 
secured his confirmation as emperor by the senate 
although he was a Spaniard, and thus he became the 
first Roman ruler who was neither of Italian nor 
Italiot ancestry (Dio 68.4.1).° On being chosen by 
the senate, Trajan himself wrote in a letter and later 
confirmed by oath (Dio 68.5.2) that he would neither 
slay nor deprive of citizenship any good man. Thus, 
during a reign of nineteen years, six months, and 
fifteen days (Dio 68.33.3), he honored good men and 
neither feared nor hated anyone (Dio 68.6.4), but 
was loved by all, dreaded by none (Dio 68.73.3), ful 
filling his early promise. Trajan had at various times 
refused the honors of repeated consulships (Pam. 
57), of the perpetual holding of that office (Pan. 61), 
and of golden statues (Pan. 52). He was called 
pater patriae (Lib. de Caes. 13.14), but of all titles 
preferred that of optimus, because he considered it 
an acknowledgment of character (Dio 68.23.2). This 
wish was fulfilled; for, according to Eutropius (13. 
8.5), his successors were greeted with the prayer 
that each might be felicior Augusto, melior Traiano. 


ine F’, Leon 
University of Texas Ernestine F. Le 


NOTES 


1 The passage continues “<the poor widow> who stood 
at his bridle overcome with tears and grief. There were seet 
thronging about him a crowd of knights and the golden 
standards floated above him in the breeze. Among all these 
the poor, little old woman seemed to say, ‘My lord, 
me for my son who is dead, whence this grief.’ And he an 
swered her, ‘Wait now until I return.’ And she, a8 pe 
spurred on by grief, ‘My lord; if you do not return?’ And 
he, ‘Who holds my place shall make you recompense. 
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Vergilian “Fate” as Cosmic 


} Victor Poschl has conceived of the Aeneis as a 
gmbolic structure whose highest level involves the 
jivine patterns of fate and world history.’ Now it is 
precisely this pattern of fate that is, I think, a pre- 
dominant theme in the epic and one of its main uni- 
fying elements. For example, the words fatwm or 
4 {ata occur some forty times in the first three books,’ 
and over one hundred twenty times in the whole 
epic.’ This does not include the use of fortuna and 
gther such expressions which seem to be identical 
with fatum in Vergil’s mind. 

It is not so easy as all that, however, because “it 
son becomes obvious that Vergil uses it <fatum> 
in a very considerable range of different senses.’* 
There are many instances where fatum means the 
lot or destiny of the individual. This is very striking 
in the sixth book, as when Aeneas asks in line 66 
for the kingdom owed by his destiny. Not only is 
Aeneas’ personal fate mentioned, but when he meets 
Deiphobus he is told sed me fata mea his mersere 
5 mais (6.511-512). We see this in the tenth book 
also, when Jupiter prevents Pallas and Lausus from 
meeting in combat, because: mozx illos sua fata 
manent maiore sub hoste (10.438), and later in the 
same book he consoles Hercules at Pallas’ death by 
reminding him that etiam sua Turnum fata vocant 
(10.471). In the instances quoted, the idea of the 
individual destiny is clear from the use of the pos- 
sessive pronoun; there are many other places where 
the same idea is clear, though less explicit.® 


Further Varied Senses 


Occasionally fatwm in this sense seems to have 
faded into meaning merely adventures, as when the 
ghost of Hector tells Aeneas to take the penates as 
the companions of his destiny (2.294). Fatwm can 
also be used as a synonym for death, as when Dido 
tells Anna that Aeneas alone has touched her heart 
since the “fate” of her poor Sychaeus (4.20).° 

This concept of a special destiny does not always 
apply to a single individual only, but we find it re- 
ferring to countries and races as well. The destiny 
of Troy (2.34) and Greece (11.287) are instances in 
pint. This last instance shows that the individual 
destiny (uotea) may be overruled by a more uni- 





she, ‘How shall another’s good deed benefit you, if you forget 
todo your own?’ And he at last, ‘Be of good cheer, it is fit- 
ng that I perform my duty before I set out; such is the 
of justice and compassion delays me.’” 2 Notes on the 

in La Divina Commedia di Dante Alighieri, ed. G. L. 
asserini (Florence 1918). 3 Ibid., notes on Par, 20, 106; 
Summa Theol. 3, suppl. 71. 4 Trajan’s virtues, Pan, 4, 7: 
lumanitas, superbia; frugalitas, luxuria; clementia, crude- 
litas; ‘liberalitas, avaritia; benignitas, livor; continentia, 
do; labor, inertia; fortitudo, timor. 5 Clementia is dis- 
cussed in Pan, 8, 4, 80. 6 An Italian was one of old Italian 
k; an Italiot was a resident alien or a descendant of 
foreign — in Italy, particularly of Greek stock in 

mm Italy. 
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versal destiny (eivaguévn), which I shall take up 
later. 

We can see the limitations of the individual fate 
appearing from time to time in the Aeneis. Some- 
times this fate can be avoided or postponed, as is 
shown by Evander’s words, that by living he has 
conquered his fate, a father surviving his son 
(11.160). The most striking instance of all is when 
Anchises addresses the unborn grandson of Au- 
gustus :” 


heu, miserande puer, si qua fata aspera rumpas! 
tu Marcellus eris (6.882-883). 


Some passages, however, according to Bailey,* speak 
in favor of the free will of the individual, which by 
some extraordinary action may prevent or modify 
the fate appointed for him. A good example is Dido’s 
death, which was neither natural (appointed by 
fate) nor at the hands of others (4.696). 


“Fate” More Widely Regarded 

There is a more universal concept of “fatum” 
which the Greeks called sivapuévn. This is the fate 
which for Vergil rules the world and may overrule 
the individual fate. At the very beginning of the 
epic, Vergil tells us that his hero is an exile by fate, 
fato profugus (1.2). Here the keynote is struck, 
because Vergil believes that Aeneas is being driven 
to found the great Roman empire which is destined 
by fate. Rome’s place in the fate of the universe is 
very explicit throughout the drama. Even Juno 
recognizes it: 


hine populum late regem belloque superbum 
venturum excidio Libyae: sic volvere Parcas (1.21.22). 


After the vision of Anchises, Vergil leaves no doubt 
that Rome and her empire have been destined by 
fate. Fate’s greatest contribution, Augustus, holds 
the central place in this vision. Before him come the 
Alban kings and Romulus; after him come the kings 
of Rome and the leaders of the republic. Each one 
of these men has done something to promote the 
greatness of Rome. They also stand for the great 
ability of Rome to rule: 

tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento (6.851). 

Fate, then, for Vergil, especially as Péschl*® has 
called it—“die Welt der géttlichen Ordnung, die man 
auch bezeichnen kénnte als die Welt der Ideen und 
Gesetze”—is the ruling element of the cosmos, the 
inexorable law which brooks no opposition. Juno 
herself is subject to it, as she says: 

flectere si nequeo superos, Acherunta movebo (7.312). 
At best, she can cause only a temporary stay or post- 
ponement; even she, at the end of the drama, is 
forced to conform. For fatum rules all; the great 
Roman empire is only a part of the great cycle of 
cosmic history. John M. Dougherty, S.J. 
Bellarmine College, 


Plattsburg, New York 
(Concluded on page 67) 
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Summit Conference—43 B.C. 

The intricate and extraordinarily effective ma- 
neuvering of Octavian, grand-nephew and adopted 
son of Gaius Julius Caesar, is exemplified in all its 
political adroitness during the year 43 B.c.—two 
thousand years ago this 1958 A.D. Finding the pow- 
erful Antony and Lepidus opposed to him, though 
amenable to negotiations that might unite their 
forces with Octavian’s against the common enemy 
headed by Brutus and Cassius, Octavian soon made 
himself one in a conference of the three leaders. 
The meetings were held on an island in the river 
Renus, near Bononia, and were fraught with the 
most far-reaching effects for immediate Roman 
destiny and for all the subsequent history of the 
Western world—with notable and prolonged reper- 
cussions in the East as well. 

For it was here that the so-called Second Trium- 
virate was conceived and brought to rapid birth. 
The three leaders became triumviri rei publicae 
constituendae—a “commission of three to establish 
the commonwealth”—and the triumvirate procured 
legality under a tribunician law known as the lex 
Titia on November 27 of the same year. Its three 
members enjoyed sweeping political and military 
powers granted for a five-year term. It is not 
myopic, even though many single events over a 
period of years contributed to Octavian’s ultimate 
supremacy, to see in the summit conference of 43 a 
true starting point for his march to that high emi- 
nence. 

Much, to be sure, lay ahead—such world-stirring 
events as the defeat of Brutus and Cassius, at 
Philippi in 42 B.c., Perusia in 41, treaties at Brundi- 
sium, Misenum, and Tarentum, 40-37, the defeat of 
Sextus Pompey and the deposition of Lepidius in 36, 
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Actium in 31, with the defeat and subsequent deaths 
(the following year) of Antony and Cleopatra, |p 
7 Octavian became officially Augustus; in 28 he 
assumed the tribunicia potestas, the “tribunician 
power,” indicative of supremacy in civil affairs; jn 
2 B.C. he was acclaimed pater patriae, “father of 
the fatherland,” in the same honorific title which 
had so delighted Rome’s last great Republican, the 
orator Cicero. 


History has asked, and variously answered, what 
the response of this man Octavian was to the new 
and extraordinary powers which he so successfully 
won and which he so long retained; for at his death 
in 14 A.D. he had ruled fifty-seven years, if we date 
the beginning of his command at 43 B.c.—or, at the 
very least, forty-one years, if we count from his 
salutation as Augustus in 27 B.c. 

Less sensational in his political dreams than the 
youthful Alexander, less inmmediately effective of 
them than Julius Caesar, he was yet more consistent, 
perhaps, and steady in his program than either of 
them. Surely he was more of a realist; surely he 
made a more conscious effort to have his regime, the 
new principate, appear as but an extension and pro- 
longation of the traditional republican form of gov- 
ernment Rome had so long known. To speak of 
Octavian as an “emperor” is thus an application of 
later terms to his day. Yet, just as clearly, the long- 
continuing idea of “Roman empire” stems directly 
from his activities and his administration. And he 
did bring to a sorely distracted contemporary Roman 
state the peace which had so long been withheld. 

One phase of his manifold and multiplex activities 
not always receiving the attention its interest war- 
rants is his apparent understanding, more clearly 
than any of his Roman and Greek predecessors, of 
the value of organized rropaganda. It is true, of 
course, that the Graeco-Roman world had known 
propaganda long before this day. The Greek trage- 
dians and comedians exhibit its use generously in 
their surviving plays ; the Greek orators display their 
formal encomia of Athens; Pericles’ funeral oration 
in the second book of Thucydides is a marvelous 
tribute to his native city; and propaganda speaks in 
earlier Roman drama, epic, oratory, and other forms. 

Yet Octavian, intent of making acceptable his new 
regime of the principate, had the happy fortune of 
enlisting among his propagandists some of the most 
distinguished and remarkable literary men of the 
Western world—men, too, who seem sincerely t 
have valued and esteemed their princely patron. 
Without him, Vergil and Horace might never 7 
scaled the heights. of literary fame; the majesty of 
the Aeneis, the grace of the Carmina, might not have 
enriched our literary possessions. Thus in any bi- 
millennial appraisal of Octavian his literary patron- 
age must be heavily weighed. —W.C.E 
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Bandusian Ode Englished 
(Hor. Carm. 3.9) 


Spring of Bandusia, sparkling crystal-bright, 
Well worthy of sweet wine and festal flowers, 
A little kid I’ll give thee in solemn rite, 

In but a few hours. 


His budding horns foretell—but all in vain— 

Of lusty days and many a battle’s shock; 

Red shall his blood thy chilly current stain— 
Blithe child of the flock. 


Untouched by savage August’s parching blaze, 

Thine icy water deep refreshment yield 

To the plow-wearied bulls, and sheep that graze 
At large in the fields. 


To all the world thy waters shall be known; 

I'll sing of this dark oak that shades their spring, 

And tell how, leaping from the living stone, 
They babble and sing. 


Martin Palmer, S.J. 
Berchmanskolleg, 
Miinchen, Germany 





The Loyola Summer Classics Institute 


invites you to 


Lake Shore Campus, Loyola University, Chicago 
June 30 to August 8, 1958 


ACQUIRE BACKGROUNDS: 


Classical Art and Archaeology. Director: Raymond V. 
Schoder, S.J., Ph.D. Learn architecture, sculpture, mosaics, 
painting, jewelry, terra cotta, vases, gems, and coins. 
Every lecture illustrated by Fr. Schoder's uniquely compre- 
hensive collection of outstanding color slides. 


FRESHEN YOUR METHODOLOGY: 


Workshop in Secondary Schoo! Latin, discussing current 
Latin classroom problems and teaching techniques. Direc- 
tor: D. Herbert Abel, Ph.D. 
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The Jesuit Latin Poets. Professor: Reverend James J. 
Mertz, S.J., Roman Comedy. Professor Leo M. Kaiser, Ph.D. 
Livy's First Decade. Professor: D. Herbert Abel, Ph.D. 


Registration: June 25-26, 1958 Classes Begin: June 30, 1958. 


For Full Information on all summer courses at Loyola, 
write to: 


The Dean of Admissions 
Loyola Universi”y 

820 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1], Illinois 
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Latinization of Heaven-Haven: 


(A Nun Takes the Veil) 


I have desired to go 
Where springs not fail, 
To fields where flies no sharp and sided hail 
And a few lilies grow. 


And I have asked to be 
Where no storms come, 
Where the green swell is in the havens dumb, 
And out of the swing of the sea. 
—Gerard Manley Hopkins 





De Pacis Refugio: 
(Ad Consecrationem Virginis) 


Desideravi iam modo tendere 
Quo labitur fons perpetuus mihi, 
Ad arva quis grando deest et 
Lilia pauca quiete agantur. 


Portum solutum fluctibus asperis 
Mihi rogavi, quo placide manent 
Undae virentes, longe ab ictu 
Et sonitu pelagi ruentis. 
Richard Wolf, S. J. 
Bellarmine College, 
Plattsburgh, New York 





Vergilian “Fate” 


(Concluded from page 65) 
NOTES 


1 Viktor Péschl, Die Dichtkunst Virgiis (Innsbruck 1950) 
40. For a survey of current Vergilian studies, see George E. 
Duckworth, “Recent Work on Vergil (1940-1956),” CW 51 
(Jan, 1958) 89-92, 116-117, (Feb. 1958) 123-125, (March 
1958) 151-159; listed for continuation in April 1958. My 
paper had already been written before I saw the excellent 
article by George E. Duckworth, “Fate and Free Will in 
Vergil’s Aeneid,” CJ 51 (1956) 357-364; I have been fortu- 
nate in being able to discuss my article with the Reverend 
William A. Grimaldi, S.J., and the Reverend Herbert A. 
Musurillo, S.J. 2 W. Y. Sellar, Roman Poets of the Augustan 
Age: Virgil? (Oxford 1908) 338. 3 Cyril Bailey, Religion in 
Virgil (Oxford 1905) 204. 4 Ibid. 2; for a discussion of 
ancient concepts of fate, see also Martin Nillson, Geschichte 
der griechischen Religion (Miinchen 1941) II 338-344; Roger 
A. Pack, “Fate,” OCD (1949) 357-358, with literature cited. 
5 Bailey, op. cit. (supra, n. 3) 209. 6 Ibid. 210. 7 Ibid. 
211-212. 8 Ibid. 212. 9 C. M. Bowra, From Vergil to Milton 
(London 1945) 76. 10 Péschl, op. cit. (supra, n. 1) 40. 
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T. Maccius Plautus, The Captives: Edited, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. This popular 
edition of the Captivi, heretofore available in mimeo- 
graphed form, has now been planographed in a new 
and attractive format, with slight revisions. Orders 
may be placed now, for delivery at once. 
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8647 West Pine Boulevard 
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Breviora 
Deaths Among Classicists, III 


Vladimir Jelinek, professor of English at Washington Uni- 
versity and a staff member since 1922, after several years 
of ill health, died of a heart attack at his home in Saint Louis 
on April 9, 1958. He was fifty-nine years of age. A very 
familiar figure on the campus of Washington University, a 
native of Czechoslovakia, and a master of nine languages, he 
had in his earlier years taught also Greek and Latin. He 
was extensively occupied in the translation of books and other 
publications. Surviving are his widow, Agnes Jelinek, and 
his parents. 

Salvator Riccobono, expert in Roman law, died at Rome, on 
April 5, 1958, at the age of ninety-four years. Until two years 
ago a staff member of the Pontifical Lateran Institute, he had 
taught at The Catholic University of America. A “Riccobono 
Seminar of Roman Law” is maintained at that institution. 

Reginald Sidney Kingsley Seeley, provost of Trinity 
College, Toronto, died on August 8, 1957. After serving as 
chaplain at Saint John’s College, Cambridge, he came to 
Canada in 1938. There he became professor of exegetical 
theology at Saint John’s College, Winnipeg; warden of Saint 
John’s College; rector of Saint George’s Cathedral in Kings- 
ton and dean of the Anglican diocese of Ontario. He became 
provost of Trinity College in 1945. Educated in the classics 
at Marlborough College and Christ’s College, Cambridge, he 
maintained a life-long interest in Greek and Latin, having 
served as the second president of the Ontario Classical Asso- 
ciation and the first president of the Classical Association of 
Canada, which had been founded under his guidance in 1947. 

Lillian Starr, former teacher of archaeology at Elmira, 
Wellesley, and Bryn Mawr Colleges, was found dead in an 
isolated and wooded section near New Vernon, New Jersey, 
on March 29. Officials listed the death as suicide. The body 
was claimed by her sister, Mrs. Norman Meyers, of Cohoes, 
New York, who arranged for burial. 





Meetings of Classical Interest, III 


Two Defenses and a Contest: The 1957 Public Final Ex- 
amination in the Greeek Honors Course at the College of the 
Holy Cross dealt with “Euripidean Drama and Western 
Culture.” Nine students, representing, respectively, the 
classes of ’57, ’58, ’59, and ’60, dealt with ten Euripidean 
plays. Examiners were Professors Mark W. Edwards (Brown 
University), George M. A. Grube (University of Toronto), 
Bernard Knox (Yale University), James A. Notopoulos 
(Trinity College, Hartford) ; and Miss Margaret Ann Norton, 
secretary-treasurer of Folia. ...An Academic Defense of 
Homer’s Iliad, with three students as defendants, was held 
at Milford Novitiate (Milford, Ohio), on January 27, 1958. 
The examiners were Professors Edward E. Cincoski, S.J. 
(Milford), Paul E. Harkins (Xavier University), Hubert H. 
Harper, Jr. (Xavier), Raymond V. Schoder, S.J. (West 
Baden College). . . . The Second Translatio Studii Contest, 
as reported by the Reverend Joseph F.-M. Marique, S.J. 
(Holy Cross College), drew contestants from eighteen states 
and Canada and from twenty-eight schools and colleges. 

March 29, 1958: Ninth Convention of Latin Clubs and 
Latin Students, Memorial Hall, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. 

April 10, 1958: Joint Luncheon of the Kentucky Classical 
Association with the Department of Foreign Languages of 
the KEA, Sheraton-Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, followed by a 
meeting of the Classical Section. Robert J. Buck, University 
of Kentucky, is president of the Kentucky Classical Associa- 
tion. 

April 25-26, 1958: Fifty-first Annual Meeting of The 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States, in conjunction 
with the Annual Spring Meeting of The Pennsylvania State 
Association of Classical Teachers, at Gettysburg College 
(Gettysburg, Pennsylvania). President of CAAS is Frank 
C. Bourne (Princeton University) ; secretary-treasurer is F. 
Gordon Stockin (Houghton College, Houghton, New York). 

June 19-21, 1958: Eleventh Annual Latin Institute of the 
American Classical League, at Miami University (Oxford, 
Ohio). President of the ACL is Van L. Johnson, Tufts Uni- 
versity; secretary-treasurer is Henry C. Montgomery, Miami 
University. J. Hilton Turner, Westminster College (New 
Wilmington, Pennsylvania) is program chairman. 
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June 23-24, 1958: Nineteenth Annual Latin T 
Conference, sponsored by the Department of Classica] Lan. 
guages, Saint Louis University. Visiting lecturer wil] be 
Clarence A. Forbes, Ohio State University, with two papers: 
“Why Latin Johnny Could Read” and “Ovid, Man Alive.” 
Among others scheduled is the Reverend Raymond Vietor 
Schoder, S.J. (West Baden College, Indiana), with an illus. 
trated lecture on “The Homeric Scene.” 

June 23-August 15, 1958: Sixteenth Linguistic Institute 
at the University of Michigan (Ann Arbor), sponso 
jointly by the University and the Linguistic Society of 
America. Registration is made through Dean Ralph 4, 
Sawyer, Horace H. Rackham School of Graduate Studies, 
Offerings include courses in general linguistics, structural] 
studies, English language, historical and comparative lin- 
guistics, linguistics and related studies, teaching methods, 
and intensive language courses. The Summer Meeting of the 
Linguistic Society of America will be held on July 25 and 26; 
program arrangements are being made by Albert H. Marck- 
wardt, of the department of English, University of Michigan, 

June 30-July 18, 1958: Third New England Latin Work. 
shop, at Tufts University, Medford, Massachusetts), under 
the direction of Van L. Johnson of Tufts. The staff will in- 
clude, in addition to Professor Johnson, Goodwin B. Beach 
(Trinity College, Hartford), John K. Colby (Phillips Acad- 
emy, Adover, Massachusetts), and Grace Crawford (Hartford 
Public High School). 

June 30-August 8, 1958: A Summer Classics Institute at 
Loyola University (Chicago), as announced by D, Herbert 
Abel of Loyola. On the staff, in addition to Professor Abel, 
will be Leo M. Kaiser and James J. Mertz, S.J., of Loyola; 
and Raymond V. Schoder, S.J. (West Baden College, Indi- 





ana). 

July 7-25, 1958: Western Maryland College Summer Latin 
Workshop, at Westminster, Maryland, in cooperation with 
The Classical Association of the Atlantic States. Director of 
the program will be William R. Ridington, Western Maryland 
College. On the staff, besides Professor Ridington and a 
group of visiting lecturers, will be Marjorie E. King (Spring- 
field Township, Pennsylvania, High School), Harry L. Levy 
(Hunter College), Mrs. William R. Ridington (Western 
Maryland), and J. Hilton Turner (Westminster College). 

August 17-21, 1958: Fifth National Convention of the 
Junior Classical League, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
Convention Registrar is Miss Ruth Kirby, 212 Pine Street, 
Paw Paw, Michigan. 





Personalia Quaedam, III 


Lillian B, Lawler, for twenty years editor of The Classical 
Outlook and its predecessor, Latin Notes, was honored with 
a citation and the gift of a gold Roman coin, at a joint 
session of the American Philological Association and the 
Archaeological Institute of America, on December 28, 1957, 
during the Christmas meetings of the two socieities, The 
award was made by Van L. Johnson, president of the Ameri- 
can Classical League, as an expression of appreciation on the 
occasion of Miss Lawler’s retirement as editor of CO. This 
retirement, in June 1957, had already been duly noted with 
appropriate testimonials in the ACL itself. 

Harry C. Rutledge, who was graduated from Ohio State 
University in 1954, and who is at present a graduate student 
in classics at that same institution, has been announced as 
the winner of the Eta Sigma Phi Scholarship to the 1958 
Summer Session of the American Academy in Rome. He 
will receive three hundred dollars from the Fraternity and @ 
remission of the hundred dollar tuition fee from the Academy. 

Notable recognitions among classicists and those of im- 
mediately germane disciplines are reported in The ACLS 
Newsletter (9 [Feb. 1958] 1-5). Under “Special Awards, 
amounting to $10,000 for each awardee, William B. Dins- 
moor, art and archaeology, Columbia University, is cited as 
one of the ten recipients. Among the seventeen “Fellowships” 
are: Edmund I. Gordon, research associate, University 0 
Pennsylvania Museum, for a project in Sumerian; Mic 
H. Jameson, associate professor of classical studies, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; Saul S. Weinberg, professor of classi- 
cal languages and archaeology, University of Missouri. The 
twenty-one recipients of “Grants-in-Aid” included: Margarete 
Bieber, associate professor of fine arts and archaeology 
(retired), Columbia University; Oscar T. Broneer, professor 
of classical archaeology, University of Chicago; Ludwy 
Edelstein, professor of humanistic studies, Johns Hopkins 
University; Clyde Pharr, research professor of classics (re 
tired), University of Texas. 
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Pliny’s Garum Castimoniarum 


A passage in Pliny’s Historia Naturalis may throw light 
om the scope of manufacturing and distribution in the early 
iod of the Roman Empire. It indicates that a product was 
manufactured in one place for a specialized market elsewhere. 
Pliny (31.95) says that there was a <garum> casti- 
moniarum superstitioni etiam sacrisque Iudaeis dicatum, 
fit e piscibus squama carentibus: “<There is a fish 
gauce> set apart for the religious observance of abstinence 
and even for Jewish rites, which is made from fish lacking 
gales.” If the text? has not been distorted, Pliny has made 
an error, because the use of fish without scales was forbidden 
to the Jews (Dt. 14.10; Lv. 11.10). But this does not detract 
from the significance of his statement, which implies that 
fish sauce manufacturers grasped the commercial advantage 
of producing a special preparation which could be used in 
accordance with religious observances, and that they were 
sufficiently organized to reach such a market. 

There were different kinds of fish sauces (cf. Pliny 31. 
98-94).2 Some were expensive delicacies, such as the garum 
sociorum prepared in Spanish salteries (Plin. 31.94; Mart. 
13.102), which retailed in Rome at a thousand sesterces for 
litle more than twelve pints, almost as much as perfume 
cost. Others seem to have been no more than a saline solu- 
tion that remained from processing fish (cf. Plin. 31.83) ; 
they had only a slight fish-flavor and were used mostly as a 
cheap relish, or, because of their saltiness, for preserving 
foodstuffs in the kitchen and on the farm (cf. Cato, Agr. 88, 
105; Colum. 12.55.4, 12.25.1, 12.6, 12.7; Hor. Sat. 2.4.64-66). 

These fish sauces were important objects of trade. Aelian 
(NA 13.6) reports that a fish product was processed in Spain 
and then shipped to Puteoli for bottling. The distribution of 
such commodities seems to have been on a large commercial 
sale. Two merchants of processed fish products have left 
their names on inscriptions from the early period of the 
Empire: C. Cornelius Himerios (CIL IV.2583, 2588), and 
T. Claudius Docimus, negetians salsamentarius et vinariarius 
maurarius (CIL VI1.9676), perhaps a Moor who dealt in 
African wares and processed fish at Rome.? Fish sauce jars 
have been found at Rome which bear the name either of 
manufacturers or merchants. The names themselves are in- 
teresting since many seem non-Italian: Terentus Severus 
~ XV.4690), L. Annius Hymnus (4692-4698), M. Aquilus 
vocatus (4694), L. Baebus Anthus (4704), M. Clodius 
Hermetis (4705), and Artemidorus (4729). The name A. A. 
Atinis appears frequently on these jars (4695-4702). 

The distribution of fish products was also carried out by 
corporations or “trusts.”4 An inscription at Rome dating from 
the late first century of the Christian era shows a Corpus 
Negotiantium Malacitanorum (CIL VI.9677), an official of 
which was an Athenian, P. Claudius, negotians salsarius.5 
This organization was located at Rome and dealt in processed 
roducts from Spain. There were similar companies in 
sy from the provinces of Syria and Asia (CIL II, p. 


When related to this evidence of extensive commercial 
activity in the distribution of processed fish products, Pliny’s 
statement assumes considerable significance. One of the 
principal manufacturing centers of fish sauce was Pompeii, 
where several jars have been found with inscriptions showing 
the term used by Pliny: that is, the jars held garuwm casti- 
mmarum (CIL IV.2569; IV Suppl. 5660-5661). One jar, 
from the fish sauce factory of Fortunata in Pompeii, con- 
tained a gar. cast. made from the scomber (CIL IV Suppl. 
5662), identified as the common mackerel (scomber scomber, 
L).6 This was the fish generally used in the manufacture 
of garum, and, indeed, Pliny (41.94) says it was good for 
nothing else. With this in mind he may have made his state- 
ment about the fish used in the garwm of the Jews, recalling 
something he had learned about Jews, fish, and scales. 

Accepting Pliny’s reference to scaleless fish and Jews as an 
ror on his part, it can nevertheless be assumed that the 
first half of his statement is correct, and that there was a 

her garum, as well as a specially prepared garum for the 
castimonia of pagan cults.. There is scanty evidence of Jews 
in Pompeii,” but fish sauce jars from there have been found 
at Rome (cf. CIL XV.4686), where there was a sizable 
Jewish population.? It is not inconceivable, then, that the 
actories in Pompeii prepared a garum castimoniarum for the 
Jewish market at Rome. 


a Thomas H. Corcoran 
louisiana State University 
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NOTES 


1 I use the text of Ian-Mayhoff (B.T. 1897). 2 A more 
detailed discussion of fish sauces used by the Romans would 
serve little gm pe here. The reader may find some informa- 
tion on the subject in M. Kohler, “Tarichos,” Mémoires de 
VAcademic Impériale des Sciences de Saint-Pétersbourg, 
Sixiéme Série, Tome I (St. Pétersbourg 1832) 347-488; Paul 
Rhode, “Thynnorum Captura Quanti Fuerit apud Veteres 
Momenti,” Jahrb. f. cl. Phil. Suppl. 18 (1892) 1-78; Joachim 
Marquardt, Privatleben (Leipzig 1886) 435-442; Maurice 
Besnier, DS, s.v. “Salsamentum”; Zahn, PW, s.v. “Garum”; 
and Edm, Pottier, DS, s.v. “Muria.” 3 Cf. Tenney Frank 
Economic Survey of Ancient Rome (Baltimore 1940) V 276. 
4 Van Nostrand, Ec. Survey II 200 (supra, n. 3). 5 Cf. 
Diedrich Bohlen, Die Bedeutung der Fischerei fiir die Antike 
Wirtschaft (Hamburg 1937) 57. He believes that P. Claudius 
was a foreigner who joined the Roman corporation in order 
to have the local protection of an organized group. 6 D’Arcy 
W. Thompson, A Glossary of Greek Fishes (London 1947) 
143-245; E. de Saint Denis, Vocabulaire des Animaux marins 
en Latin classique (Paris 1947) 102-103. 7 Zahn, loc. cit. 
(supra, n. 2). 8 Cf. Herman Vogelstein, Rome, trans, by 
Moses Hadas (Philadelphia 1940) 17-19. 





Bestorian Diatribe: Latin and English 


It is strange, educationally speaking, why the public mind 
dwells so little on Latin as one of the essential bases for our 
youth in the acquisition of fair knowledge and appreciation 
of our English language. It is strange, that is to say, re- 
garded from an attitude of common sense plus experience. 
From another point of view, it is not strange at all, consider- 
ing the indifference toward Latin on the part of the National 
Education Association and all the other “progressivist’’ 
guides that have for the last many, many years moulded 
much of our educational system. In order to stay in the 
game at all, most of those who have been brought up to teach 
Latin have been forced (or at least so they have thought) to 
water down so severely the exacting qualities of the subject 
as to render it largely non-operative for the purposes in- 
tended. Teytbooks have been brightened up with pictorial 
allurements, Latin clubs have been organized with the usual 
arguments for such things (concealing the main one, namely, 
craving of immature, unformed students for local prestige, 
for belonging to something, no matter what, to include in 
their scholastic biographies). Come the Roman banquets and 
the other realities-imitations paralleling “progressive” ac- 
tivities outside subject-matter learning that are common in 
other spheres of the school’s so-called work. 

The one legitimate, and altogether sufficient, objective in 
studying Latin in school is to learn to read it; to learn to 
read Caesar, that is, and Cicero, and Vergil—not masterfully, 
perhaps, and with the dictionary at call, for we crawl before 
we learn to walk, and art is long. The planner of Latin 
courses must not be satisfied with a few excerpted passages 
from these authors, who must be read by whole chapters, and 
by books. Nor must everything that could call for a little 
thinking on the part of the student in the matter of transla- 
tion be carefully avoided by solicitous footnotes. It is one of 
the plagues of modern foreign language teaching at the 
present time, and I feel sure it must infect Latin too, that 
notes have become so ubiquitous, and so all-embracing, that 
little is left to the imagination or ingenuity of the student. 
The watching teacher can observe the latter’s roving eye not 
only foraging for his own interlinear jottings, but also for 
those “life-saving,” gratuitous translations of this or that, 
translations which the student did not bother himself to con- 
firm by his own knowledge or for the strengthening thereof. 

Yet there are teachers, even in the Latin group, glorying 
in their “modernism,” who speak with infinite disdain of the 
old ways of language teaching. The “grammar-translation” 
system, they call it, as if to charge that in an unseeing past 
dispensation teachers of Latin never had in their heads any 
practical, pragmatic thoughts to impart in regard to general 
culture and civilization, Of course, they are talking about 
terrain they never saw, are merely passing along opinions 
handed down by myopic educational usurpers who reacted 
against old ways merely because they were old (well tested 
and tried too, it may be observed). They are actually quoting 
from the very educationists that consigned Latin to its pres- 
ent back seat in the procession. Those old ways were good; 
they were exactly what the learning of Latin required. There 
was more virtue, indeed, if one wishes to go that far back, 
in browsing for appropriate meanings and interpretations 
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in the unabridged Liddell and Scott and Harper’s dictionaries 
than in supinely accepting the free gifts offered in our pre- 
sumptively foolproof vocabularies, which by their very pre- 
ciseness regarding the particular situation in hand preclude 
those linguistic ruminations precious for the reaching for 
and the grasping of the complex of learnings that is the 
English language. A. M. Withers 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 

Blackburg, Virginia 





Reappearance of The Grammarian’s Craft 


The Grammarian’s Craft, an exposition for the layman 
and the tiro of the problems involved “in the editing of 
ancient and medieval texts” is being republished in Folia 
with revisions by the author, Professor Ludwig Bieler, editor 
of the Vita Patricii. 

Theologians, historians, and neo-philologists “who could 
not be expected to plough through the highly technical books 
written by and for classical or biblical scholars” will welcome 
this lively and lucid explanation of textual criticism by an 
acknowledged master. 

Graduate students or upper division students in college 
can use this with profit and pleasure, The text is directed at 
the learner, while the notes do fullest justice to the latest 
advances in this basic discipline. 

Copies at $1.00 each may be ordered from the undersigned 
Secretary-Treasurer of Folia. (Miss) M. A. Norton 


70 Remsen Street, 
Brooklyin 1, New York 





Letter on Esperanto 


To the Editor of the CLASSICAL BULLETIN: 

You may ‘be interested in reading the copy of an article 
which I have submitted to School and Community. It has 
reference to Esperanto and Latin. 

Although I have not taught Latin in recent years, I am 
certificated to teach it, as well as science. I firmly believe 
Latin should be a required subject for the “high track” 
pupils, definitely not excepting those who plan a career in 
science. Those of lesser ability or with deficiencies in gram- 
mar could derive similar benefits from a course in Esperanto. 
The more successful of these might often be guided into 
Latin, especially if the Esperanto teacher was also the 
teacher of Latin! 

Latin once functioned as an international language. What 
could be more fitting than for its present exponents, the 
teachers of Latin, to adopt the modern interlanguage, Espe- 
ranto? It is suited not only to the international communica- 
tion needs of the intelligentsia, but also to those of the masses, 
The fact that Esperanto has been called “modern Latin” 
and “the poor man’s Latin” suggests the strong flavor of 
Latinity which it possesses. Latin teachers would be sure 
to find the teaching of Esperanto congenial. 

I propose that Latin teachers investigate Esperanto to 
determine its merits for themselves. If these are found to be 
as claimed, they should “adopt” Esperanto and work for its 
addition to the curriculum as a part of the classics depart- 
ment, to be taught by the Latin teacher. There may be some 
opposition to the entrance of this modern (but not foreign!) 
language on the part of the modern foreign language forces. 
However, the Latinity of Esperanto and its academic func- 
tion as a basic language course would forever justify its 
retention in the classics department. 

It is safe to predict that the merits and progress of 
Esperanto (its achievements were officially noted by UNESCO 
in 1954) will eventually win a place for it in the curriculum. 
Sponsorship by the Latin teachers would undoubtedly hasten 
the event, and under their auspices Esperanto would have its 
best chance to develop conservatively (it is evolving, like any 
living language) and to perform the service that awaits it 
in the school. In return, I am sure it would add vigor and 
prestige to the Latin department. George Falgier 
3622 North Market Street, 

Saint Louis 13, Missouri 





Book Reviews 


Mary Johnston, Roman Life. Chicago, Scott, Foresman, 
and Company, 1957. Pp. 478; illustrated. $5.00. 

This magnificent volume is undoubtedly one of the most 
beautiful volumes ever published by an American publishing 
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house on a classical subject. It should be in the library of 
every classicist and every person who is interested in gettj 
a view of Roman life, a view that is lavishly and vivid) 
illustrated by the use of over five hundred illustrations, Mogt 
classicists are familiar with Mary Johnston’s Private Lif, 
of the Romans (1932), which is a revision and expansion 
of her father’s book (1905) by the same name. Roman Life 
now replaces both these books and provides the modern 
reader with a text that combines the results of the 

A archaeology and literature in a lucid statement of Roman 
ife. 

Every phase of Roman life that we know about is covered, 
from the Roman cradle to the Roman grave, so to 
and every phase is abundantly illustrated by the use of beay- 
tiful photographs from the ancient Roman remains them. 
selves as well as from reconstructions. Particularly dramatic 
are the aerial photographs. 

In addition to the main text (pp. 14-373), the book eon- 
tains a section called “Auxilia,” comprising a bibliography 
(pp. 377-389), an outline of Roman history (p, 391), a 
glossary of Latin words (pp. 393-399), a descriptive list of 
illustrations (pp. 401-440), a topical list of the illustrations 
(pp. 441-453), a general index (pp. 455-474), and a list 
of acknowledgments (pp. 476-478). 

This book is a mine of valuable information on the every- 
day life of the Roman. It is well illustrated, excellently 
printed on high quality paper, clearly and concisely wri 
and presented in a most attractive format. Miss Johnston’s 
work is a beautiful book that promises to become a perma- 
nent acquisition on the shelves of the classicist’s library, Its 
use in classes and for the general reader is highly recom- 
mended. It is more than just a source of information. The 
publishers and the author have endeavored to make it a work 
of art in itself, and one is tempted to say that they have 
succeeded. John E, Rexine 
Colgate University 





Waldo E. Sweet, The Latin Workshop Experimenial Ma- 
terials: Book 2, revised. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan 
Press. 1956. Pp. ix, 295. $2.00. 

Whether one approves or disapproves of the new system 
of teaching Latin that Professor Waldo Sweet and his asso- 
ciates of the Latin Workshop are advocating, probably all 
will admit that Book Two of the Latin Weskohep Experi- 
mental Materials is an impressive compilation. 

Perhaps its greatest value is that, like the modern lan- 
guage anthologies, it does not stress one author but offers 
both teacher and student a variety of mer and subject mat- 
ters. Certain one-author courses are still prevalent largely 
because they are said to be simple Latin, but most of the 
selections in Mr. Sweet’s book are just as simple and, what 
is more, many—notably those from Scripture and from the 
mediaeval writings—are even simpler. Besides, because Latin 
is an excellent trainer of a calculating, integrated, perceptive 
mind (and some would call it a unique trainer), it seems 
desirable to acquaint even relative beginners with a greater 
variety of authors and a greater diversity of styles so that 
-— may, from the beginning, be intellectus!iy sharpened. 

urthermore, Mr. Sweet’s anthology will definitely be 
beneficial to students being educated in an atmsophere of 
Christian culture, a sphere the significance and efficacy 
which has recently been discussed at length. It is evident 
that the transmission of Christian culture is carried out b 
philosophy, a Christian appraisal of history, and, above all 
by courses in religion and theology and by student partici- 
pation in the liturgy of the Church. Some, however, notably 
Christopher Dawson, the historian of religion and Christian 
culture, are questioning the effectiveness of the orientation 
of the traditional curricula. One specific suggestion is that 
we acquaint our students with the Church Fathers and wi 
the Scriptures. But where can we more fittingly do this than 
in the courses in the very language in which these were 
written or, in the case of the Scriptures, in which these have 
been transmitted to us? The Latin Workshop Expert , 
Materials, Book Two, takes a meaningful step in this direc 
tion by including several mediaeval hymns and numerous ¢x- 
cerpts from the Bible; it would be desirable to see some 
excerpts from the Church Fathers added to this fine com 
pilation. ’ 

I believe that the experimental materials of Mr, Sweet 
and his associates are here to stay, and that they will af 
a noteworthy advance in the reshaping of our concepts 
Latin as a cultural and utilitarian instrument for the tran& 
mission of thought. Louis C. Marazite 


Saint Louis University 
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Johannes Friedrich, translated by Frank Gaynor, Extinct 
"4 New York, Philosophical Library, 1957. Pp. x, 
5.00. 

M4 present volume has a definite place in a world steadily 
ing back the frontiers of our knowledge of ancient 
yoples and ancient places. Though some readers might be 
iampted to begin with the third chapter (pp, 151-158) on 
principles of the Methodology of the Decipherment of Ex- 










7 ict Scripts and Languages,” there is an obvious propriety 





inthe author’s recital of certain historical data in the earlier 






ges of the work. 


apter i (pp. 1-101) sets forth “The Three Great De- 





7 (ipherments in the Study of the Ancient World.” These are 





cuneiform 
The author 





the interpretation of the Egyptian hieroglyphics 
iting, and the Hittite hieroglyphic writing. 





naturally repeats the familiar story of the Rosetta Stone, 





key to the decipherment of the Egyptian hieroglyphics (p. 
8), though the reproduction of the stone 12, p. 19) is 






fig 
4 wfortunately somewhat inadequate. ta the treat- 





nent in this chapter and in the book as a whole seems to be 
acompromise between a popular approach for the interested 
gneral reader and the provision of a convenient handbook 
for the specialist. 

In chapter ii (pp. 102-150), on “The Decipherment and 
Study of Other Scripts and Languages of the Old World,” 
attention is paid by Lycian, Lydian, the language of Side in 
Pamphylia, Numidian, the Cypriote script, the proto-Byblic 










gript, Etruscan, Osco-Umbrian, and Phrygian. The final 
@ chapter (iv, 





Pp. 159-173) deals with “A Few Examples of 
Undeciphered Scripts,” including the Sinaitic script, Cretan- 
Minoan script, Carian script, and Indus Valley script: an 
Appendix (pp. 175-180), by way of correction, calls attention 
t) the successful efforts of the late Michael Ventris in han- 
ding the Cretan Linear Script B. 

Readers are likely to aver that the work as a whole is 
written rather dully; yet they will agree that it provides a 
profoundly revealing glimpse into the remote past and into 
the resourcefulness of the immediate present as current 
sholars turn to the difficult task of interpretation. For the 
signal triumphs of decipherment belong to the present cen- 
tury and that just preceding. There is, perhaps, a touch of 













# petulance in the author’s words (p. ix): “The decipherment 





of these old scripts and languages in the 19th and 20th 
centuries ranks with the most outstanding achievements of 
the human mind, and the only reason why it does not stand 
in the limelight of public interest as a co-equal of the radical 
triumphs of physics and technology and their related sciences 
is that it cannot produce the same effect on practical daily 
life which those discoveries can.” Yet a careful appraisal 
of newspaper and popular journal coverage during the last 
quarter-century or so reveals a gratifyingly augmented at- 
tention to the discoveries of archaeology and linguistics, with 











4 the domain of “extinct languages” happily included. 






Willia harles Korfmacher 





Saint Louis University 
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